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THE ALDINE. 



MOTION IN PLANTS. 

We are apt to consider motion as an attribute of 
animals alone, and as one of the distinctive features 
by which the Animal is distinguished from the Veg- 
etable Kingdom. Closer acquaintance with nature, 
especially with the minuter forms of life, weakens, if 
it does not dispel our faith in spontaneous action as 
a characteristic of either great division of living 
things, independent of the other. Motion seems to 
be a quality inherent in life whether in animals or 
plants ; its presence or absence does not serve to 
mark the dividing line. It seems to be in the lowest 
orders that the two kingdoms most nearly approach. 
For a long time naturalists were uncertain as to the 
true position of the diatoms, those little microscopic 
forms which in some places constitute such large de- 
posits, that the city of Richmond is said to be actually 
built over a vast cemetery of their remains. In their 



periods. The morning-glory unrolls its purple tent 
at early dawn ; the mirabilis, or marvel of Peru, flow- 
ers about four o'clock in the afternoon and from this 
fact derives its more familiar name ; the evening prim- 
rose waits for the darkness ; and- the lovely cereus 
blooms in the night when only the devotee can view 
the mystery of its nuptials, or breathe its intermit- 
tent pufFs of perfume. By a judicious selection of 
flowers we can thus chronicle the passing days, as 
Mrs. Hemans sings, in the lines above quoted, and 
form a floral dial as we have a monthly calendar. 

Every one must have noticed the action of the 
stamens in the barberry when touched near the base. 
With a sudden jerk they approach the pistil and dis- 
charge the pollen. The motion of the stamens in the 
mountain laurel, or kalmia, is different and purely 
mechanical. In this case the anthers are held in little 
depressions of the corolla, which give the latter its 
pretty scalloped appearance. The stamens are so 



monia — but remain inactive with chalk or any sub- 
stance not fit for assimilation. 

A remarkable automatic action is observable in 
the Desmodium gyrans of the East Indies. It belongs 
to a genus quite common with us, and a Southern 
member of which has been said to have the same 
habit. It has three leaflets on a stalk — the terminal 
one quite large, and the two lateral small. The 
motion in the larger one is not often visible, except 
as regards its change from a diurnal to a nocturnal 
position ; "but the lateral ones are continually rising 
and falling, both day and night, by a succession of 
little jerks, like the second-hand of a time-keeper; 
the one rising while the other falls. Exposure to cold, 
or cold water poured upon the plant, stops the 
motion, which is immediately renewed by warmth." 
Several orchideous plants exhibit similar action in 
their "lips" — the portion which in our familiar 
arethusa is so beautifully fringed and colored. 




silicious shields, the scoring and ornamentation of 
which are the wonder of the observer, and in their 
free motions, they seemed to be animals, and even 
the great Ehrenbergh so classified them. Later 
testimony seems to indicate that they are essentially 
plants. 

In the algae, or sea-weeds, a curious motion of the 
spores is noticeable. They move about freely in the 
water until their time of germination, by means of 
vibratile cilia, resembling those with which many an- 
imals are provided. The motion is checked by an- 
aesthetic agents, such as chloroform and ether, when 
the cilia that give rise to the phenomenon may be 
observed. They are similar in appearance and func- 
tion to the hair-like processes that make the so-called 
wheel of the rotifers. 

" It was a pleasant thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers, 
That laugh to the summer day." 

If we observe the flowers in our gardens at different 
times, we will find them open and close at varying 



AMERICAN FARM SCENE. — Peter Moran. 

bent as to form tense springs. When dislodged, they 
fly back like little pop-guns, throwing their pollen 
upon the disturbing insect, or upon some neighbor- 
ing flower of the same plant, and probably by design 
overshooting their own stigma. 

The Venus's Fly Trap of North Carolina is famous 
for its singular action. It belongs to the Sundew 
Famity, all of which evince a greater or less tendency 
to similar movement. In the Dionoea, when the 
spreading blade of the leaf is touched by some ad- 
venturous insect, the sides, which have three sensi- 
tive hairs upon their inner exposure, and fringes on 
the edge, close upon him, and imprison him forever. 
His struggles only serve to hold him the faster, and 
it is only when he is dead that the fatal trap relaxes 
its hold. Recent investigations seem to indicate that 
the plants of this family are carnivorous. It is found 
that when they are fed with meat, the traps instantly 
inclose the morsel — that a sort of gastric juice is 
developed, and that after a time the meat will be 
found to have been digested, the fibre only remain- 
ing behind. The leaves will accept carbonate of am- 



Motion is often imparted by the hygrometric con- 
dition of a plant — as in the so-called resurrection- 
plants, brought from the arid deserts of the West. 
As we first see them they look like balls of dry lichen, 
but when wet at once expand into living plants. 
The pollen-mosses of certain orchids, as shown by 
Darwin, exhibit a movement to be referred to hygro- 
metric action, and which admirably accomplishes the 
object aimed at by the plant, in so fixing the pollen 
upon the head of an insect that, in his visit to 
another flower, it will unavoidably be deposited upon 
the viscid surface of the stigma. 

As regards the causes of the phenomena we have 
been considering, various theories have been pro- 
pounded, and elaborate experiments entered into to 
prove the positions of the disputants. Some of the 
movements we have seen to be purely mechanical, 
others to be caused by the absorption of water, and 
others that are so like the sentient action of animals 
that we are forced to a belief in the vital power of 
plants, only differing in degree from that which char- 
acterizes the animal world. — W. W. Bailey. 
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AMERICAN FARM SCENE. 

Summer in the country is the poet's dream-season 
of the year, with all of its varying moods of sunshine 
and shade, cloud-world, and blossoming earth. There 
are delicious days in September, full of live and vigor, 
symbols of the noonday of human life, when man's 
thoughts and emotions are at their strongest flood- 
tide, but well under intelligent control. All the winds 
of heavenhave been shorn and tempered ; the lower- 
ing skies of an hour are wafted about on the wings 
of zephyrs. If the sweet rain falls upon the farmer's 
fields in floods for an hour at mid-day, it is but a pas- 
sionate kiss which the overcharged clouds stoop to 
imprint upon the lips of the parched and thirsty 
earth. After this beautiful warfare of the forces of the 
air, the meadows grow bravely and brightly green ; the 
thousand flowers on the hill-sides add to their beauty 



ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

It is a refreshing fact of history that even in olden 
times, when the minds of national rulers were bent 
upon devising schemes for the conquest or humili- 
ation of neighboring nations, and when nearly the 
whole world was given over to devastating wars, the 
kings and emperors paused now and then in their 
bloody quarrels to recognize and honor the few mas- 
ter-spirits of the age, the artist and the poet. Even 
the king acknowledged there was something greater 
than kingship — the soark of genius, the spiritual 
inspiration. 

" I can make a new duke every morning," said 
Charles V., when his nobles expressed astonishment 
at the royal honors paid to Titian ; " but such an art- 
ist can be created by none but God." 

In 1529, when Pope Clemens VII. and the Emperor 



machinations of envy assailed him, and a picture by 
another artist was preferred to his for the decoration 
of a church. Titian, not in the least discouraged 
by the rejection, sent the picture as a present to 
Charles V., and the emperor was so much pleased 
with the artist's work that he returned him a sub- 
stantial remembrance in the shape of two thousand 
gold scudi. 

Three years later, when the emperor was again in 
Bologna, he sent for Titian, and sat a second time for 
his portrait. This brought the artist into such notice 
that many nobles of the court also had their portraits 
painted by the same master-hand, and even the enemy 
of the emperor, Francis I. of France, desired to have 
his portrait painted by one who had come to be con- 
sidered the greatest living master of portraiture. 

Not long after, Charles V. decorated his favorite 
with the order of knighthood, and ordered a yearly 




EMPEROR CHARLES V. AND TITIAN. —After Becker. 



the decoration of jewels dropped from the blue vaults 
of heaven ; the trees take on a fresh brightness, as- 
suming all the ripe season's pomp of foliage. 

The artist who sketched the American farm scene 
has given us a gracious glimpse of life in the open 
fields, as well as in the midst of those domestic ani- 
mals which so faithfully serve man. How well the 
instincts of the various animals and fowls have been 
illustrated : the motherly horse lavishing her affec- 
tion upon the happy foal ; the cattle stealing a mouth- 
ful of fresh and aromatic hay just brought in to be 
stowed away for the winter; the ruminating cow con- 
tentedly chewing her sweet cud ; the anxious fowls 
searching out food for their little flocks ; the ever- 
hungry calf taking nourishment from yielding ud- 
ders. We see the robust, contented farmer, busy 
with his efforts to save his crops from the approach- 
ing shower. How fortunate is that land which has a 
substantial population of land-owners to give it virtue 
and strength ! What a wealth of happiness and rural 
art-treasures such a country possesses ! 



Charles V. were together in Bologna, laying plans 
for political aggrandizement, Pietro Anetino seized 
the opportunity to bring his friend Titian, then a 
young artist of Venice, before the notice of the em- 
peror, through the intercession of Cardinal Hippolyto 
de Medici, who was a companion of the pope at 
Bologna. 

Charles V., who was a great patron of art, ordered 
Titian to come to him, and, partially with a desire to 
encourage the young artist, and partially out of com- 
pliment to the Venetian government, he sat to him 
for his portrait. 

This first portrait of Charles V. by Titian is at pres- 
ent in the Escurial at Madrid. It represents the em- 
peror on horseback, in the full uniform of a general, 
and is so life-like, that, it is said, the courtiers were 
at first inclined to bow before it as before the em- 
peror himself. 

For this portrait Titian received one thousand 
florins in gold from the royal hand, and returned to 
his native city loaded with honors. Here the petty 



pension of one hundred scudi to be paid him from 
the royal treasury. 

Even Philip II., that gloomy fanatic, continued the 
royal bounties of his father toward the great artist. 
He not only ordered many paintings for the decora- 
tion of churches and palaces, but increased the yearly 
pension to two hundred scudi, and gave Titian the 
right to will it as a legal inheritance to his son. He 
often accompanied his friend, the emperor, on his 
journeyings, and was the recipient of honors only 
equaled by those paid to the emperor himself. 

It is related that during one of the sittings of the 
emperor to Titian, when courtiers, dressed in silk 
and velvet, were striving to amuse their master by 
their conversation, and fair ladies were enlivening 
the hour with music, that the artist dropped one of 
his brushes. The emperor stooped to the floor and 
picked it up. The courtiers stood aghast, and the 
artist turned pale with shame ; but Charles V., smil- 
ing, handed the brush to Titian, and said : " My friend, 
you are worthy to be served by an emperor." 



